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The Mediumship of Mrs. Litzelmann 
More About Thought Transference 


BY WILLIAM H. BUTTON 


New York, March Ist, 1938. 


Mrs. Carl H. Litzelmann lives in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. She is the wife of Mr. Carl H. Litzelmann, a pro- 
prietor of Lauriat’s, one of the oldest and most prominent 
book stores in Boston. In psychic circles Mrs. Litzelmann 
is ordinarily known as “Sary” or “Sara”. Although she 
has participated from time to time and performed impor- 
tant parts in many remarkable experiments, not enough has 
been written about her. Such phenomena have been de- 
scribed to an extent in our Proceedings and JouURNAL, yet 
little has been said about her as an independent medium. 


On numerous occasions she has sat with Margery and 
cooperated in joint sittings. At other times she has acted 
as an independent medium at a distance and with no osten- 
sible connection with Margery. 


One known as “Charles” purports to control her. He is 
somewhat peculiar and possibly unique. He has stated that 
his full name is Charles Minot and that he lived some years 
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ago in one of the middle western states. Inquiry has pro- 
duced no evidence of the existence of such a person. In 
psychic matters, however, he is very active. Possibly I 
can best describe him as a liaison officer between “Walter” 
and Margery and between “Walter” and many of the 
Margery circle. 


By far the most important results in Sary’s medium- 
ship are obtained by means of automatic writing which 
purports to come from “Charles”. This writing is, with 
few exceptions, mirror writing; that is to say, it is written 
backward. This means not only that the letters are formed 
backward but that the words are spelled backward. The 
writing must be read either by holding it up to a light or to 
a mirror. This writing invariably begins with the name 
“Charles”. Although it may not always be the case, it is 
usually stated that “Charles” is directed by “Walter” to 
say soand so. Hence the liaison officer idea. 


I have frequently received such messages, telephoned me 
by Sary from her home in Cambridge. She has often 
written in my presence as well, giving some message from 
“Walter” asking that we have a sitting or some similar 
request. 


I have frequently requested Sary to ask certain ques 
tions of “Charles” and “Walter” and I have always re- 
ceived intelligent answers. 

“Charles” and “Walter” are of entirely different dispo- 
sitions. “Charles” is a very precise, punctilious, and I 
might say, prudish individual. On the contrary, “Walter” 
is quite liberal in his ideas and, as is well known, free and 
easy in his conversation. 

This difference becomes apparent when “Charles” begins 
one of his messages, saying—“I do not approve of this 
message but am told by Walter to give it to you, so 
I will.” Such a message indicates that “Charles” is con- 


siderably under the domination of “Walter” and in fact 
he so admits. 


I am certain that Sary is often controlled by “Walter”. 
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During sittings I have frequently observed “Walter” tell 
Sary to do or say certain things which she would immedi- 
ately do although she was quite evidently in trance. 


Sary has taken important parts in various cross-cor- 
respondences. She participated in some of those recorded 
in our JouRNAL (Nov. 1935 and Feb. 1936). She has 
been a most efficient participant in some recent experiments 
in thought transference in which I have also taken part, 
as for instance in the episode of Denis Conan Doyle and 
the three monkeys, and the episode of Button Gwinnett, and 


a number of others, the stories of which I expect to tell at 
a later time. 


In my opinion Sary is one of the most important me- 
diums now living. In the brief review that I have given 
above I have not attempted to make a complete statement 
of her abilities as a medium. I have merely recorded a 
few facts which I hope may act as an introduction to the 
notes of certain experiments with Sary involving the 
reading of cards by thought transference. 


Experiment No. 1 — April 22, 1937 


I selected twenty-five cards out of two new packs. Those 
selected were fiveaces, five kings, five queens, five jacks and 
five tens. In this experiment, as well as the following, 
Sary was located about eight feet away, across a table and 
could not see the cards in any way. I turned them up one 


at a time. She called off twenty-five correctly, denomina- 
tions and not suits. 


Experiment No. 2 — April 24, 1937 


With the same deck, Margery, Carl H. Litzelmann, John 
W. Fife and I, between us, shuffled the cards and turned 


them up one at a time. Sary called seventeen out of the 
twenty-five. 


Experiment No. 3 — April 24, 1937 


In the presence of Mr. Litzelmann, Captain Fife and 
myself, Sary called twenty-two out of the twenty-five 
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cards correctly, denominations and not suits. The same 
cards were used as in previous experiments. 


Experiment No. 4 — April 25, 1937 


With the same cards, Margery being out of the room, 
and in the presence of Mr. Litzelmann, Captain Fife and 


myself, Sary called correctly twenty out of the twenty- 
five cards. 


Experiment No. 5 — May 30, 1937 


This day I took a pack of 52 ordinary playing cards and 
asked Sary to call them off, denominations and not suits. | 
She called forty-six out of fifty-two. This is certified to by 
Mr. Litzelmann, Margery and myself. 


Experiment No. 6 — May 30, 1937 


In this experiment we used a pack of 52 cards and Sary 
called off fifty out of the fifty-two consecutively and when 
the other two were turned up again, she called them cor- 
rectly. This was done in the presence of Mr. Litzelmann, 
Mr. Nagouchi, Margery and myself. It is interesting also 
that when the queen of clubs was turned up I thought of it 
as “Wally Simpson”. Sary immediately said “Wally”. 
When a three spot came up I thought of a pawnbroker and 
Sary immediately said “Pawnbroker”. 


Experiment No. 7 — May 31, 1937 


There were twenty-six cards used—the five aces, kings, 
queens, jacks and tens, and one three spot in by mistake. In 
the presence of Mr. Litzelmann and myself, Sary called 
twenty cards out of the twenty-six. She missed all the ten 
spots. In the second trial she called the five ten cards cor- 
rectly, one after the other. She said that she didn’t realize 


that the tens were in the pack. She also correctly called the 
three spot. 


It seems that we need no mathematical comment on the 
above. 


ovr is: =. 


Disintegrated PersonalitiesPp—Or Possession? 
BY LOUISE RICE 


_ From the earliest times, philosophers and medical men 
have recognized cases which seem to indicate two or more 
personalities in one body, the appearances manifesting 
either alternately or erratically. Up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was generally believed that the evil in any one of 
these personalities was not evidence of the character or 
condition of the individual, but was proof of “possession”, 
—in other words, that a demon or inferior sort of evil had 
taken control of the human body. This theory was held for 
many purely physical conditions, such as that of the epileptic 
fit, now known to be purely physical; and such things as cat- 
alepsy, in which the patient suffers a suspension of all 
animation. 

It was not until some thirty-five years ago that science 
began to consider seriously the condition now known as the 
“dual” or “multiple” personality, while the term “split” 
personality, which indicates a vague shadow of a different 
person, is still only a phrase in the psychiatrist’s vocabulary. 

As one great thinker recently said: “There is still a 
great wilderness to explore, still an enormous frontier to 
conquer—the world of the mind”’. 

This world of the mind presents many dark, threaten- 
ing and baffling spots where no one has a chart to follow. 
Psychologists know very little of that strange mood- 
alternation called “the manic-depressive” in which the 
patient is a laughing, courageous, happy, adventurous per- 
son for three or more months, and is then a depressed, 
despondent do-nothing, who will commit suicide unless 
watched. These manic-depressive cases present such dif- 
ferences in their alternating states that the patient’s photo- 
graph, taken in one, is often unrecognized when taken in 
the other. The opinions, desires, tones of voice, manner of 
walking and various body attitudes are also different in 
such cases. Let the scientist use long and ponderous words; 
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the fact remains that up to the present time nothing but 
such words can be presented to account for this manic- 
depressive condition. There are no organic or functional 


reasons for it, as there are for dementia-praecox or other 
glandular conditions. 


Criminals, usually pathological cases anyway, are often 
outstanding examples of the dual-personality. (So far as my 
researches go, I have no record of multiple-personality. ) 


Many “killers” are so distinctly two people that it is hard 
to believe that the “good” personality can be aware of 
what the “bad” personality does. Many of these persons 
declare, “I don’t remember a thing about it. My mind 
went blank.” They often state that “on coming to myself” 
they saw the dead body before them, and were astonished 
to find that they were holding a smoking pistol or knife or 
other lethal weapon and for a long time could not believe 
that they could possibly have done the deed. Many of these 
people, famous for gentleness as well as for horror and 
bloodshed, have continued to declare, even on the way to the 
electric chair, that they do not remember doing the deed. 
I have interviewed a good many of these in the last twenty- 
five years and I am inclined to believe some of them, as 
also do many of the intelligent persons among law-enforcing 
officers. The fact that this plea is occasionally used by the 
cool and deadly and intentional murderer does not invali- 


date the fact that there are many of whom the statement 
seems to be true. 


Investigation has proved that in a number of well known 
murder cases, the killer has been accustomed since child- 
hood to what parents call “lapses” and doctors call “fugues”, 
both of which mean that the subject has been known to 
move about in what is practically a trance for a period 
ranging from an hour to several days. 


One of the most outstanding cases of dual-personality 
among criminals is that of “Killer Burke”. 


Burke was born of decent and intelligent American 
farmers and had a good education. He was a perfectly nice 
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boy until he was about twenty-four, when he ran away from 
home and for six months was a snarling and dangerous 
tramp. He returned home, said he could not understand 
how he could have behaved so, and married the local 
farmer’s daughter with whom he had kept “steady com- 


' pany” for some years. During the next four years he be- 


haved in a normal manner. Then he ran away from his 
wife and a few months later was heard of as a sort of 
superior gangster in Chicago. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, a year or two later, dressed as a 
policeman and accompanied by some of the more brutal 
criminals of the city, he went to a garage where some rival 
gangsters were assembled. There he held them up with a 
machine gun, compelled them to turn their faces to a brick 
wall and “splayed them’, as the expression is, meaning that 
he swept the machine gun back and forth, riddling them all. 
There were seven dead men when the police arrived. 

Burke returned to his farm wife, saying he had been 
trying to get work in Chicago. During the next year he 
became noteworthy for his hard working life and for his 


affection for his wife and his father. Then suddenly he 
disappeared again. 


This alternation went on steadily. He did not viewen to 
his legitimate wife, but “married” several other nice girls 
in his states of being a good man, and was finally captured 
in this way: | 

He was living in the suburbs of a Michigan city, and 
was the typical young business man, with a nice house and 
garden, a modest car and a sweet wife. They gave bridge 
parties, and took part in various social affairs of the dis- 
trict. Everybody liked the man, and he was known for his 


kindness to animals and willingness to contribute to local 
charities. 


One morning, driving his car on a main thoroughfare, he 
happened to bump another car. A traffic officer came 
calmly over to him to take his name and address. 


“Killer Burke”, as the officer afterward testified, sprang 
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into life on the face of the young business man. “He sud- 
denly looked like a demon”, the officer stated before he 
died—for the Killer shot him down and then dashed away 
in the car, which he soon switched for a stolen one. 


Captured and sentenced to “life” by Michigan laws, Burke 
has remained two personalities. He maintains that he does 
not remember any of his murders which the police estimate 
run into the thirties. He likes to read, loves the garden 
which he tends, and every prison cat makes a beeline for 
his cell and parks there, purring. He loves the children of 
the prison officials—but is never allowed to be alone with 
them or anyone else. The prison officials may not know 
the scientific names for the dual-personality thing, but they 
know the thing itself. At any moment this model prisoner 
may run “amok” and try to kill again. 


The police officially refuse to believe that this duality 
is anything but what they call, sarcastically, an act, but 
Burke’s criminal associates think differently. When “the 
Killer” appears on Burke’s face, one of his pals told me, 
“even us hard guys is afraid of ’im. He ain’t like nothing 


Early this year a lovely American girl, Jean De Koven, 
was murdered by a handsome, well educated Swiss young 
man. He is now awaiting trial in Paris. The French police, 
far better informed of the strangeness of dual personality 
than our own, agree that he is a definite case. He is 

gracious, talented, handsome, affectionate, honest—as one 
_ person; as the other person he will steal anything, is morally 
vicious, uses obscene language (which the other personality 
loathes) and is charged with the wanton and almost sense- 
less killings of at least seven persons. 


A third criminal case illustrates such duality—a man 
appeared in Chicago as an honest, hard working person. 
He married a good natured and respectable woman. He 
so impressed the firm which runs armored cars for banks 
that he was made a guard. He loved his wife, his two 
children, his home, and was admired and trusted by his 
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friends. Suddenly one day he stole $39,000 from an ar- 
mored car and vanished. 


When he was found in New York, his face, manner, 
speech and intelligence seemed to be that of a very intel- 
lectual man. He dealt in real estate and was engaged to 
a fine, middle-aged business woman. After his arrest and 
return to Chicago, the police turned up three previous 
changes of personality in which he was alternately a 
wonderful citizen and a wonderfully bad citizen, with wives 
and children for every alternation. 


His appearance had so changed, and it seemed that he 
so honestly failed to recognize his wife and children, that 
they were bewildered. His wife said she wondered whether 
it might not be a case of mistaken identity. He was so 
“different”, although the resemblance was strong. The 
man might have been acquitted but for the evidence of his 
fingerprints and a few small facts proving identification. 


Under the famous “lie-detector” he showed no slightest 
memory of the theft of the $39,000 and even the hardened 
police believed him when he said that he had no memory 
of any period before he had landed in New York the pre- 
vious year. Aided by an intelligent District Attorney, the 
man received a very mild sentence, on the ground that he 


was actually a dual personality case—the first decision of 
the kind in this country. 


This man, like practically all the criminals who appear 
to be dual or multiple personality cases, is, in his mild as- 
pect, a rather weak and unassertive entity. He is kindly, 
“nice” rather than intelligent, easily influenced by stronger 
characters, a victim of mob psychology as to opinion (that 
is to say, taking on any generally held opinion of the 
country about any great matter), affectionate and impres- 
sionable. 


In the institutions for the criminally insane, this mild and 
gentle basic personality is constantly found. It is amazing 
to have such people suddenly break out into foul and pro- 
fane language, yet this is a very frequent history. I am 
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unwilling to accept the statement of the usual psychologist 
and psychiatrist that this is but the “opening of repres- 
sions”, by which they mean that the nicer, milder and more 
decent we are, the more does the old primordial beast within 
us roar for release. As a practicing psychologist I have 
heard what can be called the intimate confessions of thou- 
sands of people and I declare that I have never found a 
case in which a gentle and pure nature seemed to have 


the slightest tendency to showing what is called “the gorilla 
trend”. 


Gland difficulties, easily proven as such by medical sci- 
ence, produce apparent change of personality, but not what 
can be called alternate personalities. Given a gland defi- 
ciency, a patient may acquire the killer complex or the ob- 
scene tendency, but the progression is steady; the dual per- 
sonality is the alternate thing, in which two entirely dif- 
ferent entities seem to share the same body. 


It is a hard thing to understand how gentle, well-bred 
and ordinary people having dual or multiple personality 
can even know the foul expressions which they use. By 
personal investigation I have verified the fact that many 
a woman, who has never had contact with any but people 
of true refinement, can develop a vocabulary which would 
give points to any hag of the streets. Even a man, from 
a village far from the metropolis, may produce, as a 
“personality case” the actual phrases and mannerism of 
the metropolitan gangster type—one such case of a farmer, 
who began as a bucolic gangster in Indiana, is well authen- 
ticated by those hard-headed persons, the State Troopers. 
He had never known anyone, except a few farm boys and 
girls and was so unsophisticated that, when he was nine- 
teen, the State Troopers accounted him one of the “hay- 
seeds” of the district. One day he appeared on the high- 
way with a shotgun which had belonged to his grandfather 
and shot two Troopers who innocently came to chat with 
him. From then on he started a new career. He became 
so different in appearance that he was often released after 
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being “picked up” because he did not fit the picture of a 
farm boy who had run amok. 


He was killed in a gun battle with State Troopers and 
when dying, was so characteristically the nice farm boy that 
the Troopers were horror-struck, fearing that the boy they 
had known might have had a double. 


As a practicing psychologist, there are many cases of 
dual and multiple personality on my books. The following is 
one of the most puzzling with which I have had to deal. 


He was an especially pure and kindly personality in youth, 
hating evil and hating even the mildly obscene stories told 
by boys, who afterward cast aside this adolescent inclina- 
tion. He was kind and good natured, charming, social, 
liked by both men and women, and always eager for normal 
adventure. 

He had “a nervous breakdown” at the age of twenty- 
three, and for a year refused to get out of bed. Physicians 
recorded this as the result of being a successful artist at 
eighteen. 

He married when he recovered, and was a normal and 
pleasant man in his home and with his work. Then one 
day he suddenly stopped work and fell into melancholia, 
in which he repeatedly stated “I feel strange. I feel as 
though I were somebody else. I can hear another person 
telling me what to say and it is never what J want to say.” 


He complained a year afterward that “he tells me smutty 
stories. I hate those stories but I can’t seem to help tell- 
ing them to others. I wish I could get rid of him” 

In time, the man became a true multiple case. 


His “number one” personality was the real person, who 
flitted in and out, sometimes staying for a week and leav- 
ing suddenly. ‘Number one” was known to be present 
for ten days, and then, going down to attend to the fur- 
nace, return in five minutes as either a “number seen) per- 
sonality or a “number three”. 


“Number two” was sullen, antagonistic, and had a pro- 
nounced inferiority complex. He hated company, which 
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“number one” loved, and would hide in the woodshed or the 
attic or in the woods back of the house, if any visitors ar- 
rived. He would not work at all, and would snarl and com- 
plain if driven into even the smallest household job. He 
refused to look at his drawing board and gradually, over 
the years, found occasion to burn or destroy all the work 
of “number one”’. 

After a while “number three” made his appearance and 
was an even worse affliction than “two”. “Three” was a ri- 
bald, dissolute and cruel monster with homicidal tendencies. 
He would strike anyone, without provocation, and he hated 
women especially, which was different from “one”, who was 
always liked by women and was deeply respectful and at- 
tentive to them, and “two”, who ignored them, but was re- 
spectful and gentle. 


“Number three” personality was affected especially by the 
night. About ten o’clock, as a rule, he would suddenly 
appear, replacing personality “one” or “two”. He would 
threaten to wreck the home, strike his wife and children, 
fight any man who tried to subdue him, and was often taken 
away to a hospital in a straitjacket. 


His language was the vilest of the vile. His family and 
physician, knowing his life intimately, often wondered 
where he could ever have heard the expressions which he 
would shout at the top of his voice. He would insult any 


woman, young or old, and on several occasions tried to 
assault them. 


After the worst of these spells “three” would usually fall 
asleep for twenty-four hours, after which he would awake 
either as “number one” personality, very tired and sick, 
or as “number two”, quite unaware that anything had hap- 
pened and cynically incredulous when told the history of 
“three’s” behavior. 

“Number one” sleeps gently, like a child, in a normal po- 
sition. 

“Two” sleeps rigid. Touching his arm, thrown up 
around his head, reveals muscles tensed so hard that he 
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might be about to deliver a blow. “Three” sleeps restlessly, 
snoring, drooling, or muttering and twisting. 


“Number one” eats rather daintily and even if he has a 
headache or a toothache does not mention it. 


Personality “two” always whines. He had a fall, while in 
this personality, some years ago, and complains that his 
back was broken then, although constantly shown by X- 
rays that he suffered nothing but a wrenched muscle. He 
whines about everything, is against everything, is very pes- 
simistic. He is a “crank” about his food; must have it 


just so, and is never satisfied with its quality or the way 
that it is cooked. 


“Number three” will eat anything and in enormous quan- 
tities. He slobbers when he eats. “One” will eat anything, 
in small quantities. “Two” has endless food phobias; with 
frequent indigestion. ‘“Three” can, as he boasts, “eat brass 
tacks”. “One” is almost a teetotaler, “two” likes beer, 
“three” loves to get drunk and will drink anything from 
cellar-made whiskey up. 


“One” knows his real age. “Two” hates to be reminded of 
it and “three” always takes four years from his age, the 
same being the four years during which the personality was 
wholly “three” and was confined in a Canadian log camp 
with male nurses. 


“One” has not the slightest memory of the log cabin in 
which those four years were spent, “two” has a hazy idea 
of it, and “three” remembers it perfectly. 


Through care and the constant effort to rationalize the 
three entities, personality “one” now returns more and more 
frequently, but he remembers mainly the time, twenty years 
ago, before the multiple personality was in evidence. He 
is not so gay and not so happy and he is shadowed by the 
feeling that “something dreadful” has happened. At last, 
he has been told the facts of the three personalities and 
implored to keep personalities “two” and “three” out, and 
since this time, strange moments have existed in which he 
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has been seen to visibly struggle with those other two en- 
tities. 

Another case, rare because the invading personality is 
lovely and not hideous, is that of Mrs. R. She is a very 
commonplace woman, who has a very ordinary personal- 
ity, but every once in a while she has what her working- 
class family call “a fit”. She seems to fall into a trance, 
from which she emerges as a well educated and highly 
spiritual woman, whose face is lovely, manner impressive, 
words thrilling and dignified—a personality so outstanding 


that when she is brought to my office, passersby look at 
her with attention. 


In this phase she knows the Bible well, and even a good 
many of the world’s philosophers; she uses a vocabulary 
entirely foreign to her usual self. Her mannerism is that 
of, say, a fine Deaconess or the well-bred Catholic Sister. 
In the midst of this she falls silent, does not answer when 
spoken to, and in a few minutes is her usual self and with 
the awkward deference of her class, wonders why she is in 
my office. In her secondary state, she addresses me as 
“my dear”, or “my dear child”, but when awake, says “yes, 
ma’am” and is uneasy in the presence of the doctors who 
usually come to see the case. 

The alternations of personality in this case have no regu- 
lar periods. She has gone a year without the trance and 
the coming of what her family call “the other one”, and 
this change has come, sometinies, twice in a week. She is 
always weak and sleepy after the coming of the “other one” 
and indifferent to all her usual life for a week or ten days. 
She has not the slightest memory connection and in her 


usual state declares that she does not know me and has 
never seen my Office. 


Psychologists and psychiatrists have many conventional 
explanations for this matter but I cannot agree with them. 
I have known too many cases in which I felt that I was 
actually contacting an entity other than that of the usual 
one. In the case of multiple personality, for instance, the 
inability of the three states to share the same memories 
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of people and places is most interesting. In many cases, the 


absolutely different reaction toward people and ideas has 
no “scientific” explanation. 


On the other hand, I hold no brief for the theory of 
possession. There is no proof. There is, however, a great 
deal to make for serious thinking. How much we open 


some strange and mystic gates by wrong thinking is a 
question. 


An illustrative case which I have followed for years is 
as follows: a boy, nice and normal, used secretly to think 
how other boys who had imposed on him could be pun- 
ished. He indulged in day dreams of half killing those - 
boys. When he was eighteen, a girl flirted with him and 
then threw him over. For two years he lay awake at night 
to dream of pinching, hitting and mutilating her. 


He married in one of his best moods, but soon began a 
sadistic home life, terrorizing his wife and her mother, 
and eventually became a demon to his children. He nor- 
mally loves pets and has them, but his family run to hide 
them when they see his ugly sneer because they know that 
he will then hunt up the animals and torture them. If 
not actually hurting them, he will frighten them, as when 
he snatches up his otherwise dearly beloved dog and al- 
most chokes it to death — but not quite. His pets know 
him so well that they will run and hide at least a quarter 
of an hour before his family knows that “it” is here again. 


I wonder how much the gates of the soul were opened 
to some terrible entity by his early thoughts? The man, 
himself, fears these seizures and when he feels them com- 
ing on, frequently goes to his church to kneel and pray. 
It seems significant to me that if he reaches the church 
before the seizure is on him, it passes. If he reaches it 
afterward, he will surely make a scene, talking, sneering 
and laughing in the church. 


Another man, who has spent a lifetime fighting a similar 
condition, described it to me. He said: 


“When he tries to come I feel like laughing, not nice 
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laughing, either. I feel taller than I am and very strong 
and it is all I can do to prevent my hands from flying out 
to strike anybody who just happens by. I hear him laugh- 
ing, but I am not laughing. He strikes my wife and I take 
her in my arms and cry, I am so sorry. He says words I 
never heard. He seems to know German, but I don’t. He 
knows people that I don’t and will talk for hours to dere- 
licts from the streets, while I try to get away, for they are 
dirty in mind and body. For the last few years I have kept 
him away more than before.” 

The medical world disdains this evidence, except as evi- 
dence of mental disorder, but—I wonder. I am not con- 
vinced of any particular theory concerning the cause of this 
sad disease. I just keep wondering and investigating every 
case, dual or multiple personality, that I hear of. 


One thing I can say, positively, and that is that the 
evidence for possession is just as strong as the evidence, 
accepted by the medical world, for “disintegrated person- 


ality”. 


A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


London, February, 1938 
LORD RAYLEIGH ON PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


In his presidential address to the Society for Psychical Research 
(Proceedings, Part 152 Vol. XLV), Lord Rayleigh has reviewed 
the problem of physical phenomena, paying particular regard to the 
work of the late Dr. W. J. Crawford with Kathleen Goligher, and 
to the work of Eugene and Marcel Osty with Rudi Schneider. 


Dr. Crawford was a lecturer in mechanical engineering at the 
Municipal Technical Institute of Belfast. ‘From inquiries I have 
made,’ Lord Rayleigh states, “he seems to have impressed other 
scientific men favorably.” To explain table levitations which he 
constantly witnessed, he worked out a theory according to which 
the table’s support in the air is due to an invisible cantilever or 
rigid bracket which comes out of the body of the medium. The 
theory was necessitated by the finding that if the medium was placed 
on a scale she gained weight about equal to that of the table while 
the latter was in the air. Mrs. Sidgwick hinted that this cantilever 
was the medium’s leg. Lord Rayleigh’s answer is that “many state- 
ments in Dr. Crawford’s various publications . . . are definitely at 
variance with this hypothesis.” In Lord Rayleigh’s opinion, how- 
ever, “Dr. Crawford’s theory perhaps raises more difficulties than 
it answers; nevertheless, if work of this kind is ever satisfactorily 


built into the scientific edifice, I do not doubt that he will rank as 
a pioneer.” 


Then Lord Rayleigh reviews Dr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe’s series 
of sittings with Miss Kathleen Goligher, which took place a year 
after Dr. Crawford’s death by suicide. “He failed to obtain any 
phenomena which he could regard as evidential . . . Fournier worked 
as far as possible under the same conditions as Crawford. He had 
the same circle of sitters, and in one instance actually held the 
sitting in Dr. Crawford’s house. He also used the identical appli- 
ances, lent by Mrs. Crawford. These circumstances are of some 
importance because they show that she remained on friendly terms 
with the medium, and can scarcely have attributed Dr. Crawford’s 
collapse to his having been ultimately convinced that the medium 
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had deceived him. Dr. Crawford stated in his posthumous letter 


that this was not the reason of his breakdown, and I, for one, accept 
his statement.” 


Fournier thought that Crawford was too soon convinced that all 
was well and relaxed his vigilance prematurely. Lord Rayleigh, 
however, shows by several quotations that this criticism fails if Dr. 
Crawford’s observation were of as “conscientious and accurate char- 
acter” as Fournier acknowledges them to be. 


“IT must frankly admit,” Lord Rayleigh concludes, “that I am 
unable to sum up this case to my satisfaction. Fournier does not 
profess to discuss Crawford’s work in detail, and he seems tacitly 
to admit that for all he can say some part of it may have been 
correct, though he evidently does not think so. Crawford’s publi- 
cations contain a complete answer to Fournier’s general objections, 
and I am unfavorably impressed by Fournier’s failure to notice 
this. On the other hand, Fournier does seem to have proved that 
the medium was on occasion fraudulent. It is difficult to under- 
stand what could have been her motive in continuing to deceive 
Crawford for the first three years, during which there was no pay- 
ment. It is also difficult to discount either witness. Crawford is 
confirmed on the main points by several other observers. Fournier 
stands alone, but produced his photographs, showing the woven tex- 
ture of what purports to be a psychic structure. Both records are 
very satisfactory in point of detail and internal consistency, stand- 
ing far above the available accounts of D. D. Home in this respect; 
and the very matter-of-fact style of Crawford’s narrative makes 
the idea of hallucination seem altogether out of place. In this 
unsatisfactory position I must leave the case.” 


Regarding Rudi Schneider, Lord Rayleigh is not convinced by 
the evidences of fraud which have been put forward. He has a © 


high opinion of MM. Osty’s infra-red beam occultation experiments. 
He says: 


“These graphs ... are in my view one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to our subject. The critics who have dis- 
cussed their work adversely appear to me to have totally failed to 
face up to them: indeed many of the criticisms that I have seen 
are completely answered in advance by the original publication, so 
that it hardly seems worth while to answer them further. The 
great value of the graphs is that they carry their own tale, and 
that every student can examine them for himself, nearly as well as 
the original experimenters could do. The destructive critics have 
here an unrivalled field for the exercise of their talents, but so far 
they have not made any effective use of it.” _ 


q 
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As will be remembered, Dr. Osty had the object which Rudi 
Schneider was expected to move guarded by several infra-red beams. 
Any attempt to touch the object by normal methods would have been 
instantly given away by the ringing of a bell. The bell did ring, 
sometimes as long as a half a minute or a minute. But the flash- 
light photographs taken revealed the medium sitting in his usual 
position and nothing was seen in the path of the infra-red beam. 
Later on, the bell was replaced by a galvanometer with a photo- 
graphic recording drum adapted to give a continuous graph of the 
deflections. Still later, the galvanometer was changed to one of 
quick period and then the very significant fact was noticed that 
when the ray was partially obscured by an invisible emanation from 
the medium’s body, the galvanometer spot moved in sympathy 
with the loud and rapid breathing of the entranced medium. “The 
expiration and the inspiration each involved a muscular effort; and 
the number of obscurations of the infra-red ray corresponded with 
the number of these muscular efforts. It was clear therefore that 
the obscuring action was connected directly or indirectly with the 
medium’s muscular processes. This fact alone seems to rule out 
confederacy. ... It is useless to suggest that Schneider might 
have evaded control unless that will help us to explain how he could 
have produced the periodic absorption at this very high frequency, 
in exact time with his breathings. Again, as regards the hypothesis 
of confederacy, the connection with his breathings indicate that he, 
and not a confederate, is producing the effects.” 


Lord Rayleigh’s final conclusion about physical phenomena is that 
they show “an appreciable residue which has not been successfully 
dissolved by the acid of destructive criticism which has so frequently 
been poured over it. The evidence seems to stand, and if we dog- 
matically reject it, we shall be open to the reproach of laying down 
what ought to be the order of nature, instead of observing what is. 
“If it is difficult to reconcile with our other notions, that only may 
be because these require to be revised or extended. Physical science 
has had to make adjustments of that kind often enough in the last 
few decades, and it would be rash to conclude that we have reached 
finality. But if the adjustment is really necessary it will hardly be 
made until we have the phenomena under control for detailed ex- 
amination to a much greater extent than has usually been attained.” 


This ‘statement, coming from the President of the Royal Society, 
should encourage researchers all over the world. In spite of the 
many disappointments which fall to our lot, progress is being made 
and we must not give up the hope that another Kathleen Goligher 
or Rudi Schneider will arise and enable us to build on the results 
already achieved. ; 


‘ 
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THE ANNA RASMUSSEN EXPERIMENTS 


Instead of six weeks, as originally planned, Anna Rasmussen’s 
visit to the International Institute for Psychical Research was ter- 
minated after two weeks. We have seen, during these two weeks, 
the whole range of her phenomena and concluded that they do not 
establish a case for investigation. 

‘This should not be construed as a reflection on the remarkable 
findings of Professor Winther, of Copenhagen, a detailed report 
of which was published in Psychic Research, 1928. Mediums do not 
remain stable for years. To attempt checking up on anybody’s find- 
ings after 15 or 16 years would be a hopeless undertaking even though 
the medium claimed to possess the same powers, as Anna Rasmussen 
does. The claim may not be admissible. Supernormal phenomena 
can be simulated. Professor Winther himself could reproduce most 
of the pendulum movements which he obtained with Mrs. Rasmussen 
by normal means. He assures us that he took his precautions. (It 
is unfortunate though that no pendulum movements took place when 
his pendulums, enclosed in a glass case as usual, were placed on a 
shock proof base.) Moreover, he noted some curious epi-phenomena 
which alone argued for a supernormal agency, such as the increase 
of the medium’s respiration when telekinetic energy was liberated, 
her sudden headaches at dramatic moments, physiological effects on 
the sitters, the intelligent behavior of the pendulums, the drop of 
temperature in the medium’s immediate neighborhood, the swelling 
of her wrist during automatic writing, etc. His report which covers 
a period of investigation lasting for several years, is altogether too 
carefully drawn up to be easily upset by the negative findings of 
others. 

In our experiments we have noted none of the epi-phenomena 
which Professor Winther reports. The medium showed no psychic 
or physiological changes, the temperature did not drop, the sitters 
made no complaints of being drained, the medium never seemed to 
feel uncomfortable nor were her phenomena appreciably stimulated 
by doses of strong coffee which Professor Winther recommended. 
Pendulum movements, internal and external raps and automatic 
writing seemed to be the whole range of her phenomena. She could 
not affect a chemical scale in a glass case, she could not ring a 
contact bell, she could not light up a tiny electric lamp on her own 
instrument, brought from Copenhagen, and she could not discharge 
an electroscope. 

The pendulums only moved when the medium’s hands were placed 
on the table. Her muscles were seen straining and pulling on the 
wood. No movement of the pendulums took place if she was not 
in contact with the table. | 


1 
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The same applies to raps in the table. She had to sit near the 
table leg for the phenomenon to occur. If she did not, or people 
were looking under the table, there were no raps. She would not 
allow any observers outside the circle. Even the note taker had 
to sit at the table and we all had to be very close. The leaf of the 
table acted as a sounding board for the knocks. But several times 
I had evidence that the knocks really occurred in the table leg or, 
when the table had a bar below, on that bar. 


She could produce no sounds in small objects if she was not in 
contact with them. If she was, with finger tips placed above, again 
no sound was forthcoming. Raps only came if she took the object 
between two fingers and her thumb. For some time these raps 
were mystifying. But I found that the raps immediately ceased if 
one stood behind or sideways and looked at her thumb. Moreover, 
her thumb was not placed flat on the object but sideways so that 
the nail was touching the surface. A slight scratch by the thumb 
nail, we found, produced exactly the same sound. We could, our- 
selves, produce the phenomenon as well as she did. 


To Mrs. Rasmussen’s automatic writing we did not pay much 
attention. But I noted that she wrote mirror script with her right 
hand. This is significant. In my experience right-handed peopie 
produce mirror writing with their left hand, left-handed people 
with their right. I know of no instance in which there would not 
have been such reversion. Mrs. Rasmussen’s case, if unique, sug- 
gests that her script is not automatic, that the mirror writing was 
learned and is done by conscious effort. Support to this view is lent 
by the fact that she begins her script at the right-hand corner of the 
bottom of the page and, writing her lines backwards, proceeds higher 
and higher. This seems to me the type of convenience which a 
conscious development of mirror writing would demand. 

The internal raps produced in Mrs. Rasmussen’s body seemed to 
present the most curious feature of her present day mediumship. 
They are dull thumps, audible at a distance of two yards. By the 
means of them, “Dr. Lasaruz”, the control answers questions. Much 
has been made of these raps in the past. Professor Winther tried 
to localize them by a stethoscope but could not. He found that they 
are heard better without a stethoscope. But he did not seem to 
notice that these raps are under the medium’s conscious control. If 
she fails to understand a question or does not know the answer to 
it, there are no raps. Professor Winther also omits to record that 
there are no raps while the medium speaks and that they are always 
absent if the stethoscope is placed on the medium’s neck. This sig- 
nificant fact gave our doctors the clue to the mystery. By careful 
listening they came to the unanimous conclusion that the raps were 
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produced near the larynx (probably compression of air on the 
pharynx). It requires no abnormality to do this, but constant practice 
to make the sound loud enough. The Secretary of our Medical 
Committee immediately proceeded to give a demonstration in an- 
other room. It was a good one. The sounds were entirely of the 
same type. The fact that these raps were not sooner localized to 
the medium’s neck was due to the suggestion extant in psychic liter- 
ature that a hardened part ~f her left lung furnishes the percussive 
base. It remains to add wat in communicating by these raps, “Dr. 
Lasaruz” gave no sign of abnormal knowledge and made no attempt 
to give spiritualistic messages. 

We started our experiments with large circles. Then we reduced 
them to a small friendly company. Many of the sittings took place 
in the country in a private house. The results were always the 
same: meager and unsatisfactory. Reluctantly, the conclusion was 
forced upon us that the phenomena which Mrs. Rasmussen pro- 
duces are not of mediumistic origin. She was claimed in the past 
to be a unique medium because she sat in light and could produce 
phenomena to order any time of the day. To me this always seemed 
to be the most serious flaw in her demonstrations. We do not know 
much about mediumship. But so much we may say with assurance that 
telekinetic phenomena are always accompanied by a considerable drain 
on the medium’s vitality and, consequently, if such phenomena are 
produced in abundance from morning till night without ill effect 
on the medium, they cannot be due to a supernormal agency. 


SWEDENBORG’S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


By the kindness of Baron Palmstierna, Chairman of the Council 
in charge of the Swedenborg 250th Anniversary Celebrations, I 
attended the festive lunch on January 28th at the Langham Hotel 
in London to which representatives of the New Church foregathered 
from all parts of the world. There were telegrams of greeting from 
the King of England, the King of Sweden and the President of the 
United States. There were speeches by church dignitaries and 
men of science on science, philosophy and seership. “Medium” was 
the only word which I never heard mentioned. The New Church 
resents the term while it freely acknowledges the gifts which it 
bestows. Swedenborg memorial stamps are being issued in Sweden 
which shows that seers do not go unhonored if anand succeeds in 
building a religion on their teachings. 


Swedenborg, however, has a claim to remembrance as a scientist 
alone. No less a person than Dr. H. Spencer Jones, M.A., the 
Astronomer Royal, dwelt on his merits as a scientist at the lunch. 
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“There was hardly a single department of. scientific activity,” 
Dr. Jones stated, “in which he was not in advance of his generation. 
It is right that I should refer to a few in order to illustrate the very 
wide range of his activities. He founded the molecular theory of 
magnetism which has, in some respects, remarkable similarities to 
some of the theories accepted at the present day. His nebular 
hypothesis of the origin of the sun and the family of planets pre- 
ceded a similar hypothesis put forward by Kant. He made the first 
attempt to establish a general system of crystallography. He had 
some very sound ideas about the principles of flight, though he 
recognized that it was impossible at the time to make a successful 
flying machine. He suggested the use of experimental tanks for ship 
models, which now plays a prominent part in the investigations of 
the National’ Physical Laboratory. He did important work in 
paleontology and was one of the fathers of geology as a science. In 
physiology his insight was remarkable. His ideas about the func- 
tions of the brain were at least a century and a half in advance of his 
time. He sought, by co-ordinating facts based on experiments and 
observations, to lay the foundation of the scientific explanation of 
the universe. That was a remarkable attempt in his time. It does 
not matter that in many respects he was wrong. That is inevita- 
ble in scientific work. He would be a bold man who would sug- 
gest that present scientific theories will last permanently. Sweden- 
borg’s scientific work has a permanent value for mankind.” 


SEX AND MEDIUMSHIP 


Under this title I have contributed an essay to Francis J. Mott’s 
Consciousness Creative, published by A. A. Beauchamp, Boston, 
Mass. The book, in my opinion, marks an epoch in human thought 
and is the foundation stone of a new and vast spiritual movement 
which may spread all over the world. While I do not fully subscribe 
to the author’s views on psychic phenomena, I must pay tribute to 
him for his theory of the group mind with which he explains séance 
room mysteries. It is an elaboration of Morselli’s collective con- 
sciousness and it will certainly demand careful examination. 


Apparently, a review copy of this book was sent to Psychic News 
which, in its issue of December 18th, 1937, published a full page 
abuse of myself. My solicitors found the article libellous and I 
instructed them to start legal action. For reasons of courtesy, and 
because I was libelled in my capacity as the Research Officer of the 
International Institute for Psychical Research, I informed the Coun- 
cil of the Institute of this step. The Council thanked me for my 


announcement. It was their unanimous opinion that the matter was 
my own private affair. It happens, however, that the principal owner 
of Psychic News is Mr. Arthur Findlay, who was also Chairman of 
the I.1.P.R. He considered that the libel action put him in an im- 
possible position and sent in his resignation both as Chairman and as 
a member of the Council. The resignation was accepted. 


My contribution to Mott’s book deals with delicate matters, which 
are not suitable for reproduction in other than medical journals. I 
must, therefore, omit in quoting my own conclusions or those of 
Lombroso, Morselli, Schrenck-Notzing and others which I mentioned. 
Mr. Horace Leaf, however, answered the attack in the January 29th 


issue of Psychic News. He completely subscribes to my findings. He 
writes : 


“Dr. Fodor is evidently interested in discovering, if possible, 
what part sexual characteristics play in the production of super- 
normal phenomena, partly because the subject is intriguing and partly 
because it may enable us better to understand the physical and psy- 
chical constitution of mediums. There is no attempt to prove that 
mediums are abnormal sexually in an immoral sense: but merely to 
find out whether and to what extent sex contributes to supernormal 
phenomena and supernormal faculties. . . . It is impossible for any 
serious student of mediumship to ignore his facts. They may be 
unpalatable to anyone with a prejudice against the theory; but if 


sexual energy is associated with supernormal phenomena, nature 
alone is to blame.” 


Mr. Leaf thinks that by the attack I have been placed “in a posi- 
tion similar to that in which Dr. Sigmund Freud was placed when 


he first published his sexual theory related to psycho-analysis.” He 
continues : 


“T am convinced that anyone closely associated with the medium- 
istic type will find it difficult altogether to rule out the sexual energy 
idea. My own conviction, based on wide experience, is that it prob- 


ably applies as much to mental forms of mediumship as to physical 
forms. 


“This is interesting, if only because it gives strong color to F. 
W. Myers’ theory that mediumship is a form of genius. No medium 


will quarrel at being placed in such illustrious company as Julius 
Caesar, Shakespeare and Goethe.” 


For reasons of propriety I never intended my facts to be dis- 
cussed in public. It is likely, however, that my libel action will now 
focus the attention of the public on these delicate problems. 
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THE CHURCH DISAVOWS THERESE NEUMANN 


Therese Neumann, the famous stigmatic of Konnersreuth, in Ger- 
many, has got into trouble with the Church which, for many years 
past, has taken complete charge of her case. The Bishop of Regens- 
burg has issued a statement which says: 

“The church authorities on several occasions demanded that a med- 
ical investigation should be allowed by Therese Neumann’s family 
to verify the claim that she has not taken food for over ten years. 
Therese Neumann was willing to submit herself to such an investi- 
gation but her father either refused or demanded conditions which 
were impossible to accept. In these circumstances the ecclesiastical 
authorities refuse to sponsor the claim that Therese Neumann lives 
without food and cannot accept responsibility for the other extra- 
ordinary phenomena at Konnersreuth. Until a new investigation has 
cleared up the position, the Church will grant no permission to visit 
Therese Neumann at Konnersreuth.” 

The last sentence is rather dubious. For years past it was im- 
possible for anyone not belonging to the church to visit the stig- 
matic girl. Some time ago I asked for such permission myself. The 
Bishop of Regensburg, however, refused it. Since then there has 
been little published about Therese Neumann. But from the state- 
ment one may assume that she still lives through the Passion every 
Friday and receives the stigmatic wounds as before. Her knowledge 
of Aramaic, during these trances, is one of the most fascinating 
problems in xenoglossy. If the Church completely disavows her, 
perhaps Psychical Research will have a chance. 


Book Review 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. By Geraldine Cummins. Fred- 
erick Muller. 5/-. 


During the past year two articles have been published in the 
JoURNAL on the automatic writings of Miss Geraldine Cummins. 
These writings are among the most varied, interesting and often eru- 
dite that have ever been produced through automatism. The Scripts 
of Cleophas purport to relate many authentic incidents concerning the 
building of the Early Christian Church—the records of which have 
been lost for many centuries and reconstructed from “The Tree of 
Memory”—in other words, by some faculty, probably clairvoyance, 
which the communicator is able to use to gather his material. Ex- 
perts have agreed that subconscious knowledge could not satisfactorily 
account for the wealth of accurate statement concerning the Early 
Christian Church and the conditions of the time to be found in the 
Scripts even if Miss Cummins were a profound student of Church 
History, which she is not. The philosophical writings purporting 
to be the work of F. W. H. Myers are in sharp contrast both of 
style and subject matter to the Scripts. And the Case of Elizabeth 
B. which was published in the October and November issues repre- 
sents a third distinct personality. 


It was therefore with pleasant anticipation that we received Miss 
Cummins’s latest book, The Childhood of Jesus. We were not dis- 
appointed. This book should have a far wider appeal than the 
Scripts. For interesting as they are and important as psychic pro- 
ductions, the subject matter cannot create the universal interest that 
unknown accounts of the early life of the Master must do. 


The book relates the childhood of the Virgin Mary, describing her 
as the daughter of simple fisher folk, living on the shores of Galilee, 
who were much oppressed by Roman rule and, like others of their 
time, looked for a Messiah to deliver the Jews from this unwelcome 
yoke. Mary’s father burned with a particular patriotism for his 
people and longed for a son to deliver Israel. When a sole daughter 
was born to him and his wife, he was greatly disappointed. This 
disappointment became known to Mary at an early age and made her 
feel unwanted. Her grandmother discovered the cause of Mary’s 
unhappiness and suggested that, if she were pure of heart and 
prayed faithfully she might someday become the mother of the 
Messiah. Mary, therefore, grew to womanhood with this desire 
burning in her breast. She spent much of her time alone on the 
hills praying and dreaming her dream. Finally she became convinced 
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that her dream would be realized. The appearance of Gabriel is 
only touched upon but an interesting suggestion is made concerning 
his visitation. In later years, when Mary had suffered much ill use 
at the hands of her spiteful neighbors, she longed for another sign 
from the Lord and received none. She therefore doubted, at times 
when she was most cast down, whether she had ever experienced the 
visitation. Such doubt is very human and rings true as an inevit- 
able part of psychic experience. 


The whole psychological study of the early years ‘of Jesus is re- 
markably interesting. As a result of the slanders against Mary and 
the criticism of Jesus’ often unconventional behavior, the villagers 
on the shores of Galilee sometimes refused to give their carpenter- 
ing work to Joseph. He felt that this misfortune was associated with, 
if not always the direct fault of, Jesus and a psychological problem 
developed which caused dissension in the Holy Family throughout 
Jesus’ childhood. Other episodes not to be found in the gospels 
unfold as the story progresses. Jesus learns how to use his great 
healing power from a Beggar, Heli, who takes him to dwell among 
a wild desert tribe from whom he learns much about the passions 
and psychology of men. 


Of course there is no way of telling whether this story is true. 
Inspirational writing is of little scientific value, but as a psycholog- 
ical study the book is both fascinating and illuminating. It is very 
well written and those who have enjoyed Miss Cummins’s other books - 
will have a pleasure in store for them when they read The Childhood 
of Jesus. Miss E. B. Gibbes has written an interesting article in 
the December 23, 1937 issue of Light describing the manner in 
which the book came to be written. It is worth quoting at length: 


* * * 


Knowing Geraldine Cummins as I do, I am certain that if she 
had tried to write this book out of her own consciousness, she would 
have failed. But, apart from its alleged comprehensible presenta- 
tion of the Master*, it contains a detailed description of the flora 
and fauna of Galilee. The well-known naturalist and editor of The 
Field, Eric Parker, has found these details to be accurate. Yet, Miss 


Cummins has never visited Palestine and has no knowledge of that 
country. 


*A critic writes in the Times Literary Supplement: “Miss Cummins’s Jesus 
is the Jesus of the Gospels . . . a Divine Child misunderstood by His associ- 
ates, and as such she make Him real and comprehensible. . . . She writes feel- 
* ingly and reconstructs cleverly the home-life of Mary and Joseph.” 
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The first indication given to Miss Cummins and myself that there 
was some idea of writing about the early life of Jesus, was made 
by the “Messenger of Cleophas” as long ago as 1927. While writing 
The Great Days of Ephesus, he intimated that he was aware that 
we knew nothing of the “dumb years,” and stated that Paul might 
speak of them when he preached to the Ephesians. Later in the year, 
he referred to the fact that he would bear us “a charge” concerning 
the life of Jesus, but that there was much pertaining to the Churches 
of Ephesus and Corinth to be delivered first. Nothing, however, 
bearing on these missing years was then written. 


From the autumn of 1928 to autumn of 1929 we put aside the 
writing of The Cleophas Scripts. Miss Cummins’s health was none 


too good; and during that period she was engaged from time to time 
on other work. 


Early in October, 1929, however, Silenio (one of Miss Cummins’s 
controls), appeared unexpectedly. He spontaneously referred to the 
intention which our unseen communicators had apparently formu- 


lated in the interim. Silenio wrote that the Messenger was prepar- 
ing another “Roll,” and continued: 


“We would set down yet another writing concerning Paul, and in 
the New Year, when spring knocketh at the door, we will set down 
the Chronicle of the Master. It will be of no great size. We would 
write of that unknown time in the life of Jesus when he wandered 
into Arabia in the company of the wild men, the makers of pots— 
the men and women who have no home, but who journey and live 
in tents. Barbaric and strange were their souls and many were their 
sins, yet they were innocent of heart. So Jesus loved them and 
learned, through being in their company, of the sorrows of the beg- 
gars and the homeless, learned of the temptations the flesh may set 
for men who have no knowledge and live in the pride of their 
strength. Then there be the time Jesus passed with the learned 
Essenes. But from the tinker tribe Jesus gathered a greater store 
of knowledge than from the saintly hermits of the wilderness. Many 
and strange were the happenings in those days when Jesus slept in 
the tents of these wanderers. Mayhap your souls will burn and you 
will be displeased when you learn of that fierce life the Master 
witnessed and upon which He built His parables. Many of the 
parables were drawn from this flowing turbulent life and the dark 
deeds of these outcasts, their hours of nobleness, shall all be set 
down. So ye may know what earthly things moulded Jesus Christ. 
Howsoever, we deem that it would be well first to tell of Paul 
and the trial. We would set his feet upon the road to Spain. The 
season for the telling of the Christ tale is in the New Year. . .” 
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Later in the same month, the Messenger imparted the information 
that Jesus had lived with the Tribe of the Wanderers. He also re- 
ferred to a document called “The Gospel of the Outcast” as being 
given by Jesus, set down by Barnabas and despatched to the various 
brethren. He referred to “a strange dark man who had known 
Jesus when He, too, was a wanderer and of this tribe.” All the 
information then given by the Messenger of Cleophas is incorporated 
as Appendix I. in Paul in Athens. This would seem to be of inter- 
est, as the strange individual then referred to appears now to be the 
man Heli, who played an important part in the life of Jesus as 
_ recorded in The Childhood. To the end of Appendix I. should be 
added the words: “In the Chronicle of the Son of God, I will tell 
ye more of the unknown disciple.” So it would seem that, even 
then, the general outline of the story was known to the Cleophas 
Group. 

During the last three months of 1929 the Messenger had been 
writing of Paul’s adventures in Czsarea, of his trial there, of his 
meeting with Felix, Drusilla and many others. He ended with a 
magnificent account of the shipwreck on the shores of Malta, 


Suddenly, on December 10th, he asked me to tell him “the measure 
of the hours, how many more shall be mine before the year’s end?” 
I replied that I feared this sitting would be our last for some time, 
as his scribe (Miss C.) was soon going to her home for Christmas. 
I added that he could easily finish the story when she returned. But 
he replied: “Sister, I can travel by the short road or the long one 
to Rome. I can even on this eve lodge Paul in Rome.” 


I told him to do what he thought best in the matter. He then 
wrote very swiftly: “I must press on to Rome.” The writing now 


assumed an angle representing speed, for it slanted forward unusually 
and continued in great haste. 


At the conclusion of this sitting, and after having lodged Paul 
safely in Rome, the Messenger made the following remark: “Sister, 
I can continue with the tale of the happenings in Rome and Spain, 
or I can declare to ye the Chronicle of the Youth of Jesus. What is 
thy desire?” 

This offer was unexpected. Miss Cummins and I had speculated 
as to what the Messenger would write concerning Paul’s further 
adventures, feeling that the real interest would begin where Acts 
ended. But here was the Messenger offering at once to embark on 
the story of Jesus. I had forgotten Silenio’s prediction made over 
two months before, that they would set down this chronicle “when 
spring knocketh at the door.” I doubt if Miss Cummins even knew 
that she had written it. However, in these last sittings the Messen- 
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ger had seemed to press on. Perhaps he knew which we should 
choose. 


At our last sitting for that year, two days later, I told the Mes- 
senger that we had decided that we should like to receive the story 
of the youth of Jesus, and any details concerning His birth and 
of the time that led up to it. He replied: 


“T will seek to show ye what hath not yet been revealed. It will 
be needful for us to set down this script with care and we may be 
slow in the writing. Wilt thou be cast down if it but floweth softly 
like a little brook? It will be the heaviest labor of all for this reason 
—many thousands of rolls were set down concerning Jesus and His 
life, and almost all contain falsehoods; yet they are imaged on the 
Tree of Memory. Wherefore, it will be with great hardship that 


we draw this tale of Youth to ye . . . Have patience and all will 
be well.” 


So our path seemed chosen for the new chronicle. But a surprise 
awaited us when we started work again. 

Miss Cummins spent the Christmas of 1929 in Ireland, and re- 
turned at the end of January, 1930. With our minds firmly fixed 
on another matter which required the assistance of Astor (another 
control) and which had nothing to do with the Cleophas Group, 
Silenio announced his presence. At the next sitting the Messenger 
wrote: “Thou hast asked me to draw to thee tidings of Christ Jesus. 
Now, for this purpose I must give place to another, to one who hath 
greater knowledge than I. He is known as the Seventh Messenger. 
He will write only of what pertaineth to Jesus of Nazareth, Son 
of God and Son of Man. Summon me when thou wouldst learn 
of the brethren in the early church.” 


The information that another Messenger would communicate this 
chronicle came as a surprise. There had been no indication in the 
previous remarks which had led us to suppose that anyone other 
than the Messenger of Cleophas would dictate the story. 


After a short pause, the sign of the Cross was inscribed on the 
foolscap paper. This sign has always appeared when this particular 
Messenger purports to write. He then made a long communication, 
of which the following is a portion. My remarks are put shortly in 
brackets. 

“Know me by this sign. I am the Seventh Messenger. 
Thou hast summoned me for a high purpose and I would 
know if your thoughts are earnest, if ye are prepared for a 
toilsome labor.” 

[Yes, we. are indeed prepared and anxious for this work. We 
are desirous of learning all that you can tell us, as near to the truth 
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of those times of Jesus as possible. We have no knowledge of 
His early days, yet many parchments must have been written.] 


“Yea, sister, all the streets of Rome might be paved with the 
chronicles told of Jesus and yet there would be many thousand more 
that might cover the ruins of our Holy City of Zion. And there be 
falsehoods in the greater number of these stories. Yet their scribes 
sought to set down the truth. Howsoever the mind of man is but 
a cracked mirror and in all that he writes though there be a measure 
of truth, there is also some twist in it. Wherefore, it is needful 
that I should walk warily while I traverse the dead sea of man’s 
memories. And I would conjure you not to be in any way cast 
down or angered because I may seem to write heresies. For verily, 
I am nearer than ye are to the fount of true knowledge. My tale 
may be ugly and bare as the hillsides of Judaea in winter time. It 
may seem ill told, my words but foolish sounds no better than the 
noises made by the money-changers and the priests as they barter 


in the Temple. Even if all this be so, are ye prepared to hearken 
to me?” | 


[Yes, we are prepared for anything you may wish to give us.] 


“That is well then, sister, for truth cannot be discovered, but it 
may be revealed. 


“On this eve I would seek to show ye the pattern of my chronicle. 
I am not as the First Messenger, skilled in writing with a dead hand, 
but in a little while I shall be accustomed to its heaviness. So have 
faith and ye shall hear a chronicle not like unto those poured into 
your ears by scribes, of which there be too many. Truly, it would 
have been better for the church if the greater number of the scribes 
had not been born. 


“T shall draw my chronicle from the words that were uttered by 
a certain disciple who knew Christ in his boyhood. These words 
were given to a Greek who was a member of the Church in Antioch. 
He spake them when he was of ripe years in the presence of a young 
scribe, who set them down. Know then, this chronicle as being the 
Tale of the Greek Scribe. For it was a Greek who first shaped the 
words upon parchment.” 
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A Census of Out-of-the-Body Experiences 


Sylvan Muldoon, author of The Projection of the Astral 
Body and The Case for Astral Projection has written us 
that he is making a new census of astral body experiences 
with the view to a further publication on the subject. Astral 
projection is one of the most important links in the psychic 
riddle. It is a phenomenon frequently reported throughout 
history, but one that so far has been given little attention by 


psychic research because of the difficulty of proving that it | 


is a bona fide phenomenon. A further case book on this 
subject would no doubt be of great value. Mr. Muldoon 
especially requests that readers that have had such experi- 
ences, describe them fully and send such accounts to him c/o 
Census of Projections, Editor, Muldoon Building, Darling- 
ton, Wisconsin, U.S. A. He adds that those not wishing to 
have their names appear in the printed census will be desig- 
nated by pseudonyms. 


